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Abstract 


Increased pressure on the University of Alaska Southeast (UAS) to become more 
involved in distance education compelled UAS to commission a study of the 
perceptions, problems, and opportunities in the area of disfance education as seen 
by three distinct groups in the university community: students, faculty, and staff 
(including administrators). The researchers used qualitative methods to gather 
data from which questionnaires were derived. The results suggest that all three 
groups see lack of leadership and coordination in distance education as the 
primary obstacle to improving and expanding offerings. Recommendations 
propose practices that support the needs of each group and the program in gener- 
al. 

Resume 


L' augmentation de la pression sur TUniversity of Alaska Southeast (UAS) de 
mieux contribuer a Teducation a distance a incite UAS a commander une etude des 
perceptions, problemes et possibilites dans le domaine de Teducation a distance, 
tels que pergus par trois groupes distincts de la communaute universitaire : les 
etudiants, la faculte et le personnel (notamment les administrateurs). Les recher- 
chistes ont utilise des methodes qualitatives pour amasser des donnfes, menant a 
la creation de questionnaires. Les resultats indiquent que les trois groupes consta- 
tent que le manque de leadership et de coordination en education a distance est le 
principal obstacle a Tamelioration et a Texpansion des offres. Les recommanda- 
tions proposent des pratiques qui appuient les besoins de chaque groupe et du 
programme en general. 


Background 

Distance education has become an area of opportunity and concern for 
many colleges and universities. Although it offers tremendous opportuni- 
ties to expand services to students, it also poses challenges because stu- 
dents are often off campus and are connected to teachers, resources, and 
peer learners through technologies and teaching techniques. This distance 
significantly challenges the standard on-site educational culture pedagog- 
ically, organizationally, technologically, and financially. 

The University of Alaska Southeast (UAS) has been involved in provid- 
ing distance education opportunities for all Alaskans for many years and 
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recently recommitted itself to the development and expansion of fhis area 
of teaching and learning for the following primary reasons. 

• The Board of Regenfs has called for fhe expansion of distance 
education. 

• Improved technologies will make it more possible to offer disfance 
education options. 

• There is a demand for distance education due to changing 
demographics of learners, many of whom are returning students 
who have jobs and families and whose schedule does nof conform 
fo on-sife offerings. 

• Disfance education may offer UAS a niche in ferms of serving 
sfudenfs fhroughout fhe sfafe of Alaska. 

in an effort to understand the prospects and challenges of providing 
qualify disfance education, UAS commissioned a sfudy fo inform policy 
and implemenfafion of course developmenf, sfudent and faculfy support, 
and budgeting, which we undertook. The results of fhis sfudy are the 
focus of fhis article. 


Literature Review 

Disfance education represents a way of communicafing with geographi- 
cally dispersed individuals and groups. Distance learning is above all the 
process of feaching and learning in which learners "just happen to be 
physically separate from a feacher" (Garrison & Shale, 1990, p. x). Educa- 
tion af a distance has played a role in society since the existence of a 
reliable mail system, in the United States, distance education at the adult 
level was originally confined fo milifary, corporafe, and universify con- 
finuing educafion. in the last few decades, fhis sifuafion has changed 
dramatically. Higher education has been diversifying, more people have 
become interesfed in posfsecondary educafion, and sociefal pressures 
have forced insfitufions to offer a wide variefy of course delivery options. 

in addition, growth in the practice of lifelong learning is reflecfed in fhe 
large numbers of studenfs who are nonfraditional in ferms of age of 
responsibilifies. Of fen referred fo as refurning or mafure sfudenfs, fhese 
nonfraditional sfudenfs are nof making fhe fransifion from high school fo 
college, buf rafher are attending years after high school while amid re- 
sponsibilities of adult life. These individuals frequently must overcome 
concerns about scheduling, distance, and financial support for their educa- 
tion that traditional students do not have. Institutions are feeling par- 
ticularly vulnerable because fhe advanfage of location no longer ensures 
fhem a market based on geography, and instead they must reach out to 
lifelong learners using a variefy of disfance delivery fechnologies. 
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A study of distance education in higher education institutions con- 
ducted by the National Center for Education Sfafisfics (NCES, 1997) pre- 
senfed the most recent trends. Using as its definition "education or train- 
ing courses delivered to off campus locations via audio, video, or 
compufer fechnologies" (p. 3), approximafely one third of the institutions 
reported offering disfance educafion courses, anofher one quarfer planned 
fo offer courses in the next three years, and 42% did not offer and do nof 
plan fo offer such courses. 

The NCES (1997) sfudy also addressed fhe issue of access fo insfrucfors 
and services and found fhaf in 42% of insfifufions, disfance learning in- 
strucfors visited remote sites on occasion, and the use of foil-free 
felephone, e-mail, or other online access models were frequent. Access to 
library resources varied depending on the type of resource. However, af 
besf somewhere befween 35% and 45% of disfance educafion sfudenfs 
were nof provided with institutional support resources that would be 
available to on-campus students. 

Past research into distance learning efficacy offen concenfrafed on fhe 
qualify of fhe fechnologies used, usefulness of various media, or sfudent 
profiles and persistence. In an overall review of the research, Moore and 
Thompson (1997) concluded that distance education was considered effec- 
tive "when effectiveness [was] measured by the achievement of learning, 
by fhe aftifudes of studenfs and feacher, and by return on investment" (p. 
59). Unfortunately, they also reported that many research studies in dis- 
tance education used weak designs, poor control of populafions and freat- 
menfs, and employed inappropriafe or weak sfafistical mefhodology. This 
indictmenf was echoed by Phipps and Merisofis (1999), who fell thaf flaws 
invalidafed much of fhe research in distance education. Others regarded 
the standards being applied to distance education research as higher than 
those applied to other educational research (Brown & Wack, 1999). In 
addition, some researchers (Ehrmann, 1995; Saba, 1998; Schrum, 1999) 
have suggested that research in distance education has asked the wrong 
questions and needs to focus more clearly on the educational strategies 
that engage students, successful sfudent characteristics, and the interac- 
tion between instructor and student. 

In the past several years, a trend has also developed in the technologies 
being used for distance education. At one time, satellite and audiocon- 
ferencing were the primary methods; now almost all distance courses 
include a strong online component. These new requirements have resulted 
in additional demands on faculty. Kember (1995) urged designers to work 
toward deep learning, which requires moving away from excessive as- 
signmenfs, shallow assessmenfs, and lack of freedom in acfivities. The 
fransifion fo an online environment is not a trivial matter, and the chal- 
lenge is to understand the relationships between the user and the technol- 
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ogy, the instructor and the participants, and the relationships among the 
participants (Gibbs, 1998; Palloff & Pratt, 1999; Schrum, 1998). 

Research Questions 

The essential questions that drove this study were What are faculty, stu- 
dent, and staff perceptions of fhe opporfunifies, challenges, and needs 
regarding disfance education af UAS? and Whaf are the major issues that 
need to be addressed in order to guide distance education policy and 
practice at UAS? 

Research Methods and Timeline 

The research questions led us directly to the use of a mixed-methods 
model for dafa gathering. The goals required that large surveys be 
designed and administered to faculty, students, and staff (sfaff included 
sfaff and administration). However, the steps to designing these instru- 
ments were complex. In addition to the survey data, it was important to 
develop a rich understanding of the perceptions, experiences, and views 
from fhe parficipanfs' perspectives. Thus a case sfudy approach was 
employed. This approach allowed us fo use several fypes of insfrumenfs 
and fools and presenfed the opportunity to investigate the same events 
from a variefy of views. In fhis sif nation, we examined the perspectives of 
faculfy, sfudenfs, and sfaff, and fheir universify experiences, but also 
investigated the current policy and political realities in which distance 
education was evolving. 

Questionnaire development proceeded in several stages. Schrum inter- 
viewed faculty and staff abouf disfance educafion af UAS from Ocfober 
2001 (the time of her first visit to Juneau) through February 2002. The 
interviews were conducted using naturalistic inquiry. They took place in 
person and via telephone or e-mail and were audiorecorded and tran- 
scribed when necessary. Interviewees were encouraged to identify and 
explores issues of particular imporfance fo fhem relafed fo fhe develop- 
menf, delivery, and administration of disfance educafion af UAS. These 
dafa were then examined and coded for emerging themes to create a 
framework from the participants' perspectives (Mercian, 1998). Interview- 
ing a wide variety of universify communify members allowed us fo devel- 
op a customized quesfionnaire suifed fo the particular institution under 
study. 

Simultaneously, two graduate students assisted us in a search of 
scholarly liferafure and in collecfing survey insfrumenfs relevanf fo the 
study. A number of insfrumenfs were identified, portions of which were 
adapfed. These include "Barriers fo Disfance Educafion Survey" (Berge, 
1999), "Survey on Disfance Faculfy Compensafion and Incenfives Models 
Endorsed by Temple Universify and fhe National University Telecom- 
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munications Network" (NUTN, 2002), and "Needs, concerns and practices 
of online instructors" (McKenzie et al., 2000). The literature review had 
two distinct goals: first, to provide background literature that would assist 
readers in understanding the issues from an historical and research per- 
spective, and second, to use the literature to inform the design and devel- 
opment of fhe research insfrumenfs. This proved to be an extremely valu- 
able activity, as other institutions have tackled narrower and more 
targeted versions of fhis type of research, and we were able to learn from 
fheir experiences. Using document analysis, the graduate students used 
the data from fhe initial interviews, as well as the information from the 
literature and other surveys, to design a separate survey for each of the 
three constituent groups. 

Although the instruments have a number of similarities, they also have 
a number of differences. This is fo be expecfed, as each group viewed 
disfance education from a different vantage point, a fact that became clear 
in Schrum's interviews. The surveys were vetted through faculty and staff, 
and individuals from all three target audiences were invited to complete 
them. Many excellent suggestions were incorporated into the surveys. In 
October 2002, the surveys were made Web-accessible (see Appendix). 

Results by Category 

Faculty Results 

The faculty members at all three campuses were invited to complete the 
survey. Eighty faculty members did complete it for a refurn rafe of 78%. 
Sevenfy percent of fhose completing the survey had taught at least one 
primarily distance course in the last five years. Of those who had taught at 
a distance, the most common technologies used were online components 
(computer conferencing, Internef, Blackboard, and so forth (61.3%); 
audioconferencing (48.8%); and videofape by mail (28%). Almost 20% 
traveled to remote locations and also used e-mail or postal communica- 
tions. 

Of fhose faculfy members who had faught at a distance, 28% had 
taught eight or more classes in the last five years, 23% had faught four to 
eight, and 46% had taught between one and four. If was imporfant fo 
undersfand why faculfy members would choose fo feach af a disfance, and 
fhe reasons were compelling. The three reasons rated the highest (on a 
scale where l=not important and 5=significantly important) were the op- 
portunity to meet the needs of sfudenfs at a distance (4.53), a response to 
students' requests for educational opportunities at a distance (4.42), and 
increased flexibility in working hours and location for fhe sfudenfs (4.00). 

Finally, on a scale of 1-5 where 1 is very unfavorable and 5 is very 
favorable, the faculty members were asked to rate their overall impression 
of their distance education experiences. The mean score was 4.07, or above 
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somewhat favorable for those who have taught at a distance. Very 
favorable (46.4%) and somewhat favorable (32.1%) responses accounted 
for 78.5% of all respondents, with only 5.4% being very and 7.1% some- 
what unfavorable toward distance education. 

Using a scale where l=highly unmatched, 5=highly matched, faculty 
were asked to identify how appropriately the technology was matched to 
the content of their courses. Again, the response was quite favorable with 
a mean score of 4.02. These data strongly suggest that those involved in 
distance education were engaged and felt favorable about this aspect of 
their work at UAS. 

Faculty individual perspectives of distance teaching 

In addition to the overall impression of distance education, the survey 
sought to gather individual reflections on the specifics of faculty perspec- 
tives. Faculty were asked to rate their experiences in their distance educa- 
tion courses on a variety of factors and to provide specific information on 
their perceptions. The survey used a scale of 1-5, with one representing 
strongly disagree and 5 representing strongly agree, with a list of state- 
ments about distance education. Faculty strongly believed that they had 
positive interactions with their students (mean=4.22) and that the students 
were somewhat committed to their learning (3.80). They did not believe 
their students were particularly ready to learn (3.68), nor were they com- 
pletely satisfied with the support they received for the delivery of the 
course (3.70), technical aspects of the course (3.55), development of their 
course in general (3.25), and especially for the pedagogical aspects of the 
course (3.06). Although these are not negative responses, they do indicate 
a perception of lacking support. 

Faculty members were also asked to identify how significant various 
barriers might have been to their efforts at teaching at a distance. Figure 1 
represents their perceptions, again based on a scale of 1-5 (l=no barrier 



□ Increased Time 
n Shared Vision 

□ Faculty Benefits 

■ Technical Training 

□ Other training issues 

□ Mentoring for Students 

■ Support from Admin 

□ Support from Colleagues 


Figure 1. Barriers perceived by faculty. 
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and 5=very significant barrier). None of the issues was considered a very 
significant barrier, but as Figure 1 illustrates, the faculty felt that several 
factors stood in the way of their success in teaching at a distance. Most 
compelling were demands on faculty time and the need for a shared vision 
about distance education at UAS. 

Faculty were asked to provide information on any other support or 
assistance they felt they needed to be able to teach at a distance. These 
comments were coded and consistently clustered around a need for tech- 
nical support, instructional design assistance, a centralized coordination to 
assist them, and acknowledgment of the faculty time and effort required 
for participation in distance education. In addition, support from the UAS 
administration was identified as important, specifically as related to a 
match between the stated purpose and goals of distance education and the 
resources allocated to its implementation. 

Next it was important to gather information from the faculty members 
on their perception of the larger picture of distance education at UAS, 
specifically as it related to their department, campus, and the institution in 
general. When asked if they had felt pressure to participate in distance 
education, the faculty provided the following results. Of the faculty expe- 
rienced in distance education, 14% agreed but 38% disagreed that they had 
been pressured to use distance education. Of those not experienced in 
distance teaching 8% had felt some pressure whereas 11% had not. Clearly 
faculty members did not feel great pressure to participate, and thus their 
active participation was related to their own goals, purposes, and belief in 
the mission of UAS to serve Alaska citizens. 

Overall, faculty felt that their distance education responsibilities were 
well or somewhat integrated into their normal work load. Only 25% of 
those with previous distance education teaching experience felt that these 
responsibilities were not integrated into what they normally were ex- 
pected to do. The primary explanations of those who felt that their dis- 
tance education responsibilities were not well integrated into their 
workload concerned faculty compensation and promotion issues. For ex- 
ample, they were not convinced that the enormous time commitment was 
taken into account in their evaluation (for promotion and tenure), they 
were not compensated for the extra amount of time and effort expended, 
and there appeared to some to be differential compensations and expecta- 
tions due to a lack of consistency and resources. 

Next the survey investigated the need for different types of support for 
teaching at a distance. Those with experience in distance education iden- 
tified more items of need than those without experience. In particular they 
cited a need for policy on faculty compensation and intellectual property, 
assistance in course development, and workshops to assist in all develop- 
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ment. However, in one area both groups shared equal concern: collegial 
support for teaching at a distance. 

We asked faculty members to describe their vision for disfance educa- 
fion af UAS and fo identify whaf an excellenf program might be able to 
accomplish. The responses were remarkably consistent between experi- 
enced and nonexperienced faculty members. The primary perspectives 
presented were the creation of a vision for the UAS distance education 
program with a stated mission to satisfy fhe needs of all Alaska's citizens 
and to provide service throughout the state. Associated with this was a 
need for sfrong leadership to implement this mission and to align the 
stated goals for disfance education with the allocation of resources fo 
support these goals. Almost equally important was a need for consisfency 
across courses and among UAS campuses. Many individuals expressed a 
desire for a central office fo coordinate and help plan for disfance educa- 
fion so that all individuals would have one place to seek answers and 
solutions. 

Faculty members were also invited to describe the types of courses, 
programs, degrees, and certificafions thaf could be available in a disfance 
formaf. It was clear from the many and varied responses that all programs 
seemed viable as distance offerings, including some fhat had been offered 
and were discontinued and others that have never been tried. 

Faculty members were asked to identify fhe role thaf they, their depart- 
ments, and the administration and UAS in general would or should play 
in the future of distance education. Each of fhese fhree areas is addressed 
below. 

Individual involvement of faculty 

In ferms of whaf role they would individually like to play, half the faculty 
not currently doing distance education did not want any role, whereas the 
other half expressed uncerfainfy about distance education or a desire to 
explore it. Those who were active in distance education overwhelmingly 
said they wanted to teach or continue to teach. Far fewer sfafed thaf they 
would like to be actively involved in a number of ofher areas, including 
planning, course design, sfudent advising, framing and menforing faculfy, 
and exploring new fechnologies. 

Departmental involvement 

Of fhose faculfy not actively involved in distance education, about one 
third did not want their departments to be involved, whereas the other 
two thirds felt that their departments should have some sort of acfive role, 
including providing leadership, resources, training, or other kinds of sup- 
port. Those faculty who were involved in distance education over- 
whelming cited a need for fheir departmenfs fo become involved in 
coordinafion, policy developmenf, and/ or leadership. 
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Administrative invoivement 

Interestingly, both groups (those with and those without distance educa- 
tion teaching experience) felt that the administration needed to be in- 
volved in distance education. A similar mix of responses was received 
from both groups, so both sets of answers are considered fogefher. 

Concern clusfered around fwo central issues: (a) time and compensa- 
tion, and (b) a need for cenfralizafion, coordination, and leadership. In a 
similar question that asked what UAS as an institution should do to help 
distance education, these two issues also emerged as the two most impor- 
tant. 

Faculty concern about time and compensation has two parts. First, 85% 
of faculfy felf fhaf disfance education was more demanding, and second, 
70% felt the administration did not understand and/or acknowledge this 
reality. Variations of faculfy concern about this issue were expressed in 
terms of needs for work release, exfra compensation, limiting class sizes, 
and the need for administrative and technical help in developing and 
delivering courses. 

The issue of leadership and coordinafion also had two parts. First, 
faculty felt there was a need for UAS fo have a vision for disfance educa- 
tion as an institution. This included having clear goals that were well 
articulated and understood throughout all departments. Second, there 
was a need to operationalize this vision through coordination of disfance 
education evenfs: feaching, scheduling, fechnological support, and so 
forth. A number of suggesfions were offered for hiring fhe sfaff needed fo 
offer a distance education program in a successful and responsible man- 
ner. 

Two lesser issues emerged in response fo the issue of the adminis- 
trative role in distance education: (a) that administration should be active- 
ly involved in ensuring course quality, and (b) that the administration 
should help faculty involved with distance education to interact with each 
other for the purpose of sharing insighfs and skills and fo speak with a 
unified voice fo arficulate concerns. 

Student Results 

It is important to set the stage and provide a context for the students' 
responses that are part of fhese dafa. Sfudenfs' e-mail addresses were 
generafed for all those who had enrolled in a distance course at any time 
during the 2001-2002 school year through any of fhe fhree UAS campuses. 
These individuals were confacfed via e-mail and invifed fo parficipafe in 
fhe survey. In all, 4,300 sfudenfs were confacfed, buf approximafely 1,200 
were nonoperafional e-mail addresses or duplicafes. Anofher 800 studenfs 
responded fhat fhey were on fhe list by mistake, and so ultimately we 
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invited approximately 2,300 students to participate. Our response of 355 
valid surveys resulted in a response rate of 16%. 

If was imporfanf to develop a picture of fhe sfudenfs and their goals 
and needs. Students' highest level of educafion was high school (36%) or 
bachelor's degree (32%) with 10% holding a master's degree. Sixty-two 
percent of fhe sfudenfs held full-time jobs, and another 12% considered 
themselves full-time students. Approximately 11% were part-time 
workers, and only 1% had no job. They were adult learners, with the 
majority (69%) between 30 and 60 years old and only 15% under 25. 

Fifty-four percent of the students had taken one to three distance clas- 
ses, 19% had taken four fo seven classes, 10% had faken seven fo nine 
classes, and 17% had faken more fhan nine classes. The primary methods 
of disfance technology had been online technologies (computer conferenc- 
ing and Infernef), audioconferencing, and videofapes by mail. Anofher 
common mefhod was safellife broadcasting. 

Students were asked to identify their main reasons for faking a disfance 
educafion course. They could selecf more fhan one answer, buf overall, 
23% sfafed thaf fhey had no ofher options for posf secondary educafion, 
35% needed fhe flexibilify in fheir schedules because of work, 20% needed 
fhe flexibilify because of personal circumsfances, and 8% jusf preferred fo 
fake disfance classes. Specific reasons sfafed for fhis varied widely, but 
most dealt with convenience, learning styles, time flexibility, comfort, and 
availability. 

Students’ individual experiences 

It was important to gather information and perspectives of sfudenfs who 
had faken disfance classes from UAS fo inform our undersfanding of fheir 
needs and goals. Firsf, we asked the students to identify how imporfanf 
cerfain aspecfs of their course(s) were to them. Table 1 presents these 
aspects and the mean score on a scale of 1-5 where l=disagree sfrongly and 
5=agree sfrongly with the following sfafemenfs. 

As fhe dafa indicafe, sfudenfs felf relatively sfrongly fhaf disfance 
learning was working for them, but also were less favorable abouf inferac- 
fions with other students. In addition, they missed the interaction with 
mentors and still needed advice and information about financial aid. Stu- 
denfs were also asked fo idenfify fhe challenges fhaf they faced in complef- 
ing fheir disfance course(s). Overall (on a scale of 1-5 where l=no chal- 
lenge and 5=significanf challenge; N=355), they felt that many of the most 
common problems were only minor difficulties, rating insufficient 
employer family and UAS supporf af 2 or less, and rating personal reasons 
such as insufficienf time or personal motivation af only 2.3 and 2.4. 

More inferesfing were their descriptions of other complications and 
issues fhaf challenged fheir successful completion of fheir disfance 
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Table 1 

Importance of Aspects of Course 


How strongly students felt about these statements 

( 1 ^strongly disagree, 5=strongly agree; N=355) Mean 


Contribution to achieving my educational goals 4.1 

Course materials were helpful 4.C 

I would take another distance learning course at UAS 4.C 

Learning activities (assignments, group work, homework, etc.) helped meet the objectives 3.E 

I understood requirements from syllabus and/or Web pages 3.E 

I am pleased with my learning I accomplished in my course 3.E 

The workload in the distance course was reasonable 3 

Student services from UAS were sufficient and helpful 3 

I had a sufficient number of interactions with my professor 3.f 

The amount of work was comparable to a traditional in-class course 3.f 

Advising that I needed was available, timely, and helpful 3 

Financial aid information was accessible and clear 3 

The availability and access to mentors/tutors to assist me was appropriate 3.2 

I had quality personal interactions with students in the class 3.1 


courses. The most significant obstacles were related to the instructor, and 
these were primarily related to lack of response, interaction, and support. 
The next most significant challenges were instruction-related, although it 
was difficult to determine whether these were directly related to the dis- 
tance model. Other issues included the technology and their individual 
challenges with respect to organization, time management, and personal 
situations. 

Students were asked to identify the level of improvement that was 
needed in the UAS distance education programs. On a scale of 1-5, where 
l=no improvement needed and 5=a major improvement needed, it is clear 

Table 2 

Level of Improvement Needed 


Level of improvement needed 

( 1 =no improvement, 5=major improvement; N=355) Mean 


Mentoring/Tutoring 2.55 

Advising 2.43 

Access to information about financial aid 2.42 

Instructor feedback 2.38 

Technology 2.29 

Student services 2.18 

Course materials 2.15 

Flexibility in the program 2.06 

Registration process 1.81 
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that the items on the survey were not considered major problems, as 
evidenced in Table 2, because all items fell below 3. 

However, when we analyzed the other answers provided by the stu- 
dents, a different picture emerged. The students felt that significant im- 
provement was necessary, particularly in general customer service and 
support. These were identified as issues of timely exchange of informafion 
and general responsiveness (fexfbooks, course schedules, grades, financial 
informafion, and communication in general). Students also articulated a 
need for more communicafion between the instructor and students, and 
particularly among students in general. Technical challenges were also 
mentioned by several students, in particular the need for a foil-free 
felephone number, a 24-hour, 7-days-a-week supporf sysfem, befter 
audioconferencing equipment, and faster servers and computers in 
remote locations. Finally, there was a small but determined view that more 
courses were needed in all general university offerings. 

Throughout the history of distance education one consistent problem 
has confounded instifufions: the high dropout rate. This study helped 
determine why UAS students drop their distance courses and helped to 
identify how UAS might help prevent this from happening. Twenfy per- 
cenf of fhe sfudenf respondenfs (n=71) idenfified fhemselves as having 
dropped one or more disfance courses. They began fo consider dropping 
fhe course less fhan one month from beginning if (52%), around fhe mid- 
poinf of fhe course (24%), or just before the end of the course (13%). Some 
of their reasons for dropping their courses included lack of response from 
fhe insfrucfor, personal and lifesfyle difficulties, and realization of the 
difficulty of complefing their course. Other challenges they identified 
included low personal motivation, insufficient UAS support, technical 
problems, and personal issues (insufficient time to study, lack of family 
and/or employer support). 

Students were also asked what courses or programs they would like to 
take at a distance. Of 216 responses, 101 areas were idenfified. Of these, 
three clearly emerged as most important: education, business, and com- 
puter science. However, when allowing for groupings info fradifional 
areas of academic pursuif, sfudenfs idenfified many of the major areas 
associated with general university studies: science, mathematics, educa- 
tion, business, computer science, social sciences, humanities, and so forth. 
These data seem to indicate that students want access to the full specfrum 
of coursework fypically associafed wifh a universify, wifh a concentrafion 
in the three areas identified above. Some responses identified levels or 
kinds of degrees rafher fhan specific areas such as masfer's, AA, endorse- 
ment, bachelor's, or certification. 

Students were also asked to identify any concerns fhey wished fo bring 
fo the attention of UAS. Of the 258 responses to this question, 30% fell into 
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the category of individual challenges. This was twice as many as for any of 
fhe ofher cafegories. A closer look af the comments by students revealed 
that over 90% were related to a need to be self-motivated, self-disciplined, 
and organized fo be a successful distance student. 

The second most frequently mentioned concern was instructor-related, 
specifically relafed fo insfrucfor-sfudent inferaction. Sevenfy-five percent 
of sfudenfs having problems with instructors noted lack of interaction, or 
lack of qualify inferacfion, with their professors. The nexf largesf group of 
responses (16%) commenfed that some professors simply were nof adepf 
af distance education. 

The third most cited concern was technical. Most of fhese commenfs 
were about accessing and understanding how to use the computer net- 
works and services. The concerns cited were typical but not over- 
whelming. That is, students offered a smatfering of commenfs abouf nof 
liking Caucus, the system being too slow, Web links being down, and so 
on. The second area of concern (16%) was with audioconferencing from 
fhe perspective of fechnological malfuncfion, its limitations as a teaching 
tool, and availability. 

A lesser concern was instruction-related, with students citing faculty's 
difficulty in handling the distance medium. In particular, students were 
concerned with faculty knowing how to manage audioconferencing effec- 
fively, as well as managing two audiences (in-class and distance students) 
for satellite-delivered classes. 

Individuals did relate various other concerns, including problems with 
customer service, workload, and time requirements, and a few sfudenfs 
took the time to report that everything was just fine. Perhaps most impor- 
tant in the miscellaneous category was the frequent referral to students 
needing and missing student-to-student interaction (29%), followed by a 
need for more course availabilify (15%). 

Staff Results 

Of fhe sfaff who chose to respond to this survey (n=78), 78% were working 
as support personnel at some level. This represents approximately 62% of 
fhe sfaff at UAS. Like the responses received from faculfy and sfudenfs, the 
primary methods of distance delivery supported by staff were online 
(computer conferencing, Infernef, efc., 61%), audioconferencing (59%), 
videofape delivery (66%), safellife (44%), or travel to remote locations 
(38%). 

The staff who did have disfance education support experiences were 
strongly committed to the system. Over 60% had supported 11 or more 
courses, and 31% had supported between one and five courses. The 
remainder had supported approximately five fo 10 courses. 
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Staff were asked their opinion of the overall students' and faculty 
members' experiences with their distance education courses. Figure 2 
demonstrates how highly regarded staff estimated that these experiences 
were. 

In general, staff felt that the technology was well suited to the courses 
they supported as 64% stated it was well or very well matched. When 
asked to identify strengths and weaknesses of the distance courses they 
supported, on a scale of 1-5 (where l=strongly disagree and 5=strongly 
agree), staff said that the students were committed to their learning (4.04) 
and ready to learn (3.93) and that faculty had positive interactions with 
their students (3.95). Staff members were less positive about other aspects 
and felt that faculty were only somewhat satisfied with their experiences 
(3.69), and with the support they received from the institution (3.58), the 
technical aspects of their courses (3.51), and the development of their 
courses (3.21). 

Staff were also asked to rate the barriers that might affect the im- 
plementation of distance education. They identified lack of strategic plan- 
ning and of a shared vision as important followed by lack of technical skill 
training and support and student mentoring. 

They were also asked to describe any other support or assistance that 
faculty or students needed and did not receive. Their responses focused on 
five main topics, the most significant being technology in the form of 
support, training, access, help desk, and equipment. The second topic was 
for better student support, and the third most mentioned was information 
for students before they started a distance course. 

Staff members were asked if they had felt any pressure to support 
distance education, and overwhelmingly those with previous experience 



□ Very Unfavorable 

■ Somew hat Unfavorable 

□ Moderate 

□ Somew hat Favorable 
Very Favorable 


Figure 2. Staff perception of overall experience, students and faculty (N=53). 
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reported feeling no pressure (85%). They were also asked if supporting 
distance education was part of fheir work load, and fhose fhaf did support 
distance education felt that it was part of fheir fasks (71%). 

If was imporfanf fo idenfify fhe areas of greafesf need from fhose sfaff 
members who supporfed disfance educafion. On a scale of 1-5, where 
l=no need and 5=very sfrong need, fhe staff sfrongly identified fheir needs 
as fechnical training (4.35), support/ encouragement from adminisfrafor 
(4.3), supporf/encouragemenf from colleagues (4.2), fechnical support 
(4.3), and workshops (4.2). 

One outcome of fhis research was fhe sfaff s vision for disfance educa- 
fion af UAS. Using open-ended questions provided an interesting glimpse 
into the staff members' views of where UAS mighf move wifh respect to 
distance education. About 50% of fhe responses expressed a desire for 
expansion and developmenf of disfance educafion fo include more pro- 
grams and courses, to serve all Alaskans as well as people outside Alaska, 
and to create a system that is seamless to the learners. Other comments 
included a desire for improved programs af a distance, better organization 
and consistency, development of a communify of learners, and improved 
cusfomer service, including providing mentors fo supporf sfudenfs. 

Sfaff members were also asked abouf whaf other programs or degrees 
might be viable for UAS fo offer at a distance. Like the faculty, staff 
members had a variefy of suggesfions fhat ranged across all disciplines. 
Many said fhat there should be no limit to the degrees offered. When 
asked abouf fhe role fheir deparfmenfs mighf play in disfance educafion af 
UAS, many sfaff said fhey wanfed fheir deparfmenfs fo assisf in fhe expan- 
sion of disfance educafion, fo become more comforfable wifh all aspecfs of 
it, be more proactive, and to encourage students to take distance courses. 
A small number suggested that unless the administration made a firm 
commifment fo disfance educafion, fhey would nof wish fo play any role 
af all. 

Sfaff members were also invifed fo arficulafe their concerns about 
distance education. Again, the most significant items identified were 
abouf infrasfrucfure, organization, and centralized functioning of proces- 
ses fhat support the implementation. Additional comments were about the 
amount and quality of the interaction between students and faculty, inter- 
action among students, concerns about the technology and support of fhe 
various fechnical componenfs, and fhe qualify of the course content. Other 
comments included the need for information abouf financial aid and 
preparation for sfudenfs before their first distance experience. 

They were also asked what the UAS administration could do to sup- 
port distance education. A large number of fhe responses were in fhe area 
of creafing a vision and then providing the leadership to implement that 
vision. This included development of a sfrafegic plan, appointing one 
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person to coordinate the process among the three UAS campuses, and 
increasing collaboration and communication among all stakeholders. 
They said that support was needed in staffing, sfudenf informafion and 
fechnical assistance, and faculty support and recognition. Further, they 
recommended that an effort be made to find funding fo create quality 
programs. Some suggested a yearly distance education conference for all 
fhose involved and better credif exchange and accepfance among cam- 
puses. A few respondenfs also mentioned upgrading the technology. 

The last two questions sought more information on the types of ac- 
fivifies fhaf would help improve fhe distance education program at UAS 
overall. First, staff members were asked for ideas about how to make 
distance education a more significant part of fhe enfire UAS program. The 
most frequent response was that the infrastructure and planning functions 
needed to be strengthened and that the entire program should come under 
one director for all fhree UAS campuses. The next most frequent comment 
was about the need for adminisfrafion fo articulafe fhe importance of 
disfance education. Other suggestions included advertising and ensuring 
that the distance courses were included in the regular course schedule; 
hiring individuals exclusively for disfance education; improving the 
courses; offering a larger variefy of degree options; providing more face- 
to-face meefings in hybrid classes; and expanding fhe ouf reach and 
academic facilifator programs. 

Finally, respondenfs were asked if fhey wished fo make any other 
suggestions or comments. Only nine comments were made, and these 
reiterated the major results presented above. The comments suggested 
that more collaboration was needed at the state and regional levels, staff 
and coordinator support was necessary, distance education was valuable 
and necessary, and that UAS needed to commit wholeheartedly to it or 
discontinue it completely. 


Discussion 

This study was driven by practical considerations. A small institution with 
a mandate to expand and improve distance education opportunities 
needed to assess attitudes toward and perceptions of disfance education 
held by staff, faculfy, and sfudenfs in order fo overcome obstacles, build 
on successes and plan for the future. In the first part of this article, we 
present findings for each respondenf group abouf these issues. Here we 
discuss these findings in relation fo fhe central question that guided this 
study: What are the major issues that need to be addressed in order to 
guide distance education policy and practice at UAS? The questionnaire 
items that most clearly operationalized this question were those about 
perceived barriers and areas needing improvement. The answers to these 
questions promised to yield the most important data both in terms of 
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developing the global appreciation of distance education problems and 
opportunities needed for planning, and for identifying practical con- 
siderations that would need to be addressed in the implementation of new 
disfance educafion programs. 

Barriers were identified through many hours of inferviews and from 
fhe quesfionnaire developmenf process. The final questionnaires ad- 
dressed these barriers by asking faculty and staff fo rate their importance. 
The questionnaire results for faculfy and sfaff are presenfed inde- 
pendently above. Here they are presented and discussed in relation to 
each other. Table 3 presents the results from the two groups. 

A number of important points become immediately apparent. Al- 
though faculty and staff were inferviewed separafely and helped develop 
questionnaires separate from one anofher, fhe issues they identified were 
similar, in only a few cases were issues cited that were not common to both 
groups. Also, the importance of the issues is similar between the groups. 
Both groups identified the need for a vision as eifher at the top of fhe lisf or 
near fhe top. The issue of strategic planning, which fops fhe list of the staff 
concerns, can be viewed as the operationalization of vision, if is not 
surprising that staff, wanfing solutions to the many operational issues for 
which fhey were responsible, saw vision as something needing a practical 
component. 

Both groups also viewed technical training and support as important 
areas needing improvement, highlighting the fact that distance education 
requires more technical participation than is associated with on-site learn- 
ing, and that perhaps UAS had not expanded its support services to 
address this. 


Table 3 

Barriers to Distance Education Identified by Faculty and Staff 


( 1 =no barrier, 5=very strong barrier) 
Issue 

Faculty 

Staff 

Need for increased time to perform tasks 

3.4 

3.3 

Shared vision 

3.3 

3.8 

Strategic planning 

Not cited 

3.9 

Faculty benefits 

2.9 

Not cited 

Technical training 

2.9 

3.7 

Technical support 

Not cited 

3.6 

Other training issues 

2.8 

Not cited 

Need for mentoring for students 

2.7 

3.5 

Support from administration 

2.5 

3.3 

Support from colleagues 

2.4 

Not cited 

Difficulty recruiting faculty 

Not cited 

3.1 
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Most of the remaining issues fall under the heading human infrastruc- 
ture support. Both staff and faculfy wanfed a more supportive adminis- 
tration, clearly indicating a need for leadership in distance education in 
practical terms. Faculty also wanted more benefits to compensate them for 
fhe additional effort required in distance education. Interestingly, both 
groups cited issues with faculty members. Faculty engaged in distance 
education wanted more support from their colleagues, presumably a ref- 
erence fo fhe facf fhat disfance and on-sife feachers af UAS are offen at 
odds over quality, resource allocation, and other issues. The staffs issue 
wifh faculfy was simply about being able to find feachers willing and able 
fo feach at a distance. 

Perhaps the most surprising finding was fhat both groups clearly 
recognized the need for sfudenf menforing. Sfudenfs were asked about 
distance education barriers from a slightly different perspective in terms 
of what level of improvemenf was needed in key areas. If we can assume a 
rough equivalency between the identification of the importance of barriers 
and level of improvemenf needed in key areas, fhis was fhe only issue 
identified by all fhree groups. 

Mosf of the other issues identified by studenfs fall under the general 
heading of student services: advising, financial aid, course maferials, pro- 
gram flexibilify, regisfration, and so on. This seems fo be a clear indication 
that students need a higher level of supporf than they are receiving, both 
academically and as administratively. 

Conclusion and Recommendations 

Clear recommendations emerged from the data. We precede these recom- 
mendations with two observations. 

First, the overall attitude toward distance education at UAS is positive. 
By and large, those individuals involved with distance education had a 
good experience with it and wished to continue their involvement. They 
saw it as one important way for UAS fo fulfill ifs mission fo serve a diverse 
sfudenf body and fo meef fhe ongoing educafional needs of Alaska. 

Second, fhere was much consisfency among fhe groups fhat responded 
to the surveys. That is, when asked similar questions, respondent groups 
(faculty, students, and administration and staff) shared common percep- 
fions, concerns, and reference poinfs abouf the phenomenon of disfance 
education at UAS. This is not to imply that respondents' perceptions were 
the same, but rather to point out that respondents addressed similar is- 
sues. Thus there appears to be no perceptual problem about what distance 
education is at UAS or about the problems and opportunities associated 
with it. The most important reference poinfs emerged as the following 
f hemes. 
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1 . Vision, particularly the articulation of the role of disfance education 
in the future of UAS. This includes the need to address how distance 
education is administered in concert with UAS's on-site mission. 

2. Coordination, particularly the administration of disfance education in 
practical, real terms, including planning, training and facilitating, and 
evaluating distance education efforts. 

3. Support, particularly those areas of disfance educafion fhat diverge 
from fradifional education. 

Given our experience in the field, if is clear thaf many of the items 
brought up by all three respondent groups are the issues and details that 
are easily overlooked by normal assumptions of an on-sife approach fo 
educafion. Acknowledging and addressing fhe additional requirements 
necessary to support distance education could resolve many of these chal- 
lenges. Such an effort needs to include all stakeholders and needs to 
happen as part of the processes of academic planning, budgefing, allocaf- 
ing faculfy and sfaff time, and using technological resources. 

Recommendations based on common themes that emerged across all 
three groups are as follows. 

Recommendation 1 . UAS must develop a vision and mission statement 
about distance education that is understood throughout the UAS com- 
munity. It should reflect involvement of all major componenfs of fhe 
universify communify, including adminisf ration, faculfy, and students. 
Such a vision and mission are critical and require committed leadership to 
implement distance education fully at UAS. 

Recommendation 2. The stated vision and mission can only be fully 
implemented with the development of appropriafe policies and the com- 
mitment of necessary resources, both human and technological. Policy 
development issues include, but are not limited to, faculty time commit- 
ment and compensation, the value of disfance educafion in the organiza- 
tion, and issues of qualify and copyrighf. Resource commitment issues 
include, but are not limited to, technical and administrative support and 
helping faculty design, develop, and deliver distance courses. 

Recommendation 3. A centralized coordinating agency or mechanism is 
needed to help coordinate the many details of disfance educafion af UAS. 
Dufies would include, but not be limited to, helping with course sequenc- 
ing, program planning, advertising, providing support (pedagogical, de- 
velopmental, institutional, and technological), and evaluating distance 
education experiences. It is important to note that many minor details 
confound faculfy, sfudents, and staff and are impedimenfs fo effective 
distance education at UAS. 

Recommendation 4. UAS needs to help students develop a clear under- 
standing of fhe unique qualifies and characferisfics necessary fo succeed in 
a disfance educafion environment. This includes demands on family and 
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personal life, the need for self-discipline and effective study habits, and 
skills in accessing and using library resources and delivery systems. 

Recommendation 5. Discussion is needed among faculty, leading to some 
resolution about issues of course quality between those who deliver dis- 
tance courses and those who do not. The desired result is mutual respect 
and an atmosphere of support among the two groups, which might come 
about through an open exchange about the various kinds of materials, 
teaching methodologies, and experiences involved in teaching on site and 
at a distance. Other issues that need to be addressed include appropri- 
ateness of distance delivery for particular kinds of coursework, cost effec- 
tiveness, and relevance to UAS's mission. 

Recommendation 6. Support from the administration and to a lesser 
extent from fellow faculty is needed for understanding and planning for 
the special needs of distance education. The special support is needed 
because of course and program design requirements, technological issues, 
and especially in terms of the amount of time these require. Teaching at a 
distance is different than teaching on site, and faculty need help in adapt- 
ing materials and delivery methodologies to the new media. 
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Appendix 
Faculty Survey 

This survey was designed to gather information about UAS faculty members' 
experiences, perspectives, and needs regarding distance education. By 
completing this, your input will become part of the planning and decisions, as 
next steps are taken. Please take a few moments to add your thoughts. 

• In the following questions, please choose the answer(s) that best represent 
your thoughts and experiences. 

1. Have you taught any courses primarily at a distance in the last five years? 

□ Yes □ No 

If YES, please check all the technologies that you used. Then please go to No. 2 to 
continue this survey. If NO, please skip to No. 8 to continue this survey. 

□ Audio conferencing 
_l Satellite broadcasting 

n Video tape or other materials by mail 

n Travel to remote locations plus postal or e-mail communication 

□ Online (computer conferencing/ Internet, e.g.. Blackboard, Caucus) 

_l Others 

2. How many times have you taught course(s) completely at a distance in the 
last five years? 

J 1-4 
n 4-8 

n 8 or more 

3. In what percentage of the courses you taught at a distance did you also do the 
following: 
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_l Teach the same course to on-campus students (different section) % 

n Teach the same course to on-campus students (same section) % 

4. Please rate the strength of your reasons for choosing to teach your course(s) at 
a distance (if you have taught many times, please answer the questions in a 
general sense). 

(1 Very Weak/ 2 Weak/ 3 Moderate/ 4 Strong /5 Very Strong/NA=Not 

applicable) 1 2 3 4 5 N/A 

Desire to get students more involved with technology 

Opportunity to use technology more innovatively to enhance course quality 

Opportunity to meet needs of students at a distance 

Increased flexibility in working hours and location for the students 

Increased flexibility in working hours and location for you 

Response to students asking for educational opportunities at a distance 

Chance to interact with students more frequently 

The course was required to be a course at a distance 

The course was mandated to be offered as part of a course or program 

sequence 

5. Please describe your overall impression of your distance education 
experience. 

n (5) Very Favorable 

□ (4) Somewhat Favorable 
J (3) Moderate 

n (2) Somewhat Unfavorable 
n (1) Very Unfavorable 

6. Please describe your thoughts on how well the technology used in the 
distance course(s) was appropriate for the content of the course(s). 

n (5) Very well matched 

□ (4) Well matched 
J (3) Moderate 

_l (2) Poorly matched 
n (1) Very poorly matched 

7. Please rate how strongly you agree or disagree with the following aspecfs of 
your disfance education experience: 

(1 Sfrongly Disagree/ 2 Disagree/ 3 Neutral/ 4 Agree/ 5 Strongly Agree/ 

NA Not Applicable) 1 2 3 4 5 N/A 

My students were ready to learn 
My students were committed to their learning 
I was satisfied with my students' learning outcomes 
I had positive interactions with my students 
I was satisfied with my experiences 

I was satisfied with the support I received from my institution in general 
I was satisfied with the support I received for the development of my 
course(s) 

I was satisfied with the support I received for the delivery of my course(s) 

I was satisfied with the support I received for technical aspects of my course(s) 
I was satisfied with the support I received for the pedagogical aspects of my 
course(s) 
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I was able to advise, or provide information about advising, for my sfudents 

8. Consider fhe following aspecfs of distance learning. For each aspect, please 
respond as to whether it represented a barrier to the effective teaching and 
learning of the distance courses, and how significant of a barrier it 
represented. 

(1 No Barrier/ 2 Little Barrier/ 3 Moderate Barrier/ 4 Strong Barrier/ 5 Very 
Strong Barrier/ NA Not Applicable) 1 2 3 4 5 N/A 

Understanding and meeting accreditation requirements 
Need for technical support 

Use of studenf information retrieval (BANNER), etc. 

Concern about faculty compensation, incentives, workload, promotion and 
tenure, recognition, or awards 

Increased time commitment (e.g., for exploration of new maferials; course 
developmenf; framing; release time needed) 

Concern that distance education lowers the quality of courses/programs, 

studenfs thaf are admitted, or expecfafions for studenf learning 

Need for support or encouragement from administrators 

Need for support or encouragement from colleagues 

Need for distance learning training provided by your institution 

Need for shared vision for fhe role of disfance education in fhe institution 

Need for sfudenf services support in the following areas: 

a. admissions 

b. library services 

c. initial technical training 

d. ongoing technical support 

Need for information abouf financial aid to assisf sfudents in funding fheir 
education 

Difficulty recruiting participants/ students 
Equipment failure (sfudenf, university or faculty) 

Need for effective mentoring or tutoring for sfudenfs 

9. Please describe any other support or assistance you feel you needed and 
received or did nof receive: 

10. Have you fell any pressure fhaf you should or should nof participate in 
UAS's distance education program? 

□ Yes □ No 

If yes, please describe your experiences: 

11. Do you feel your disfance education responsibilities are an integrated part of 
your work load? 

□ Yes □ Somewhat IZ No 

Please Explain: 

12. How much assistance do you need in teaching your courses at a distance in 
the following areas, assuming you are willing to teach at a distance? 

(1 No Need / 2 Weak Need / 3 Moderate/ 4 Strong Need / 5 Very Strong 
Need) 1 2 3 4 5 N/A 

Understanding and meeting accreditation requirements 
Technical support 
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Policy regarding faculty compensation, incentives, workload, promotion and 

tenure, recognition, or awards 

Staff assistance with course development 

Support or encouragement from administrators 

Support or encouragement from colleagues 

Technical training provided by the organization 

Workshop about distance education, including copyright/ fair use issues 
Policy concerning intellectual property rights / ownership 
Research sources guiding the effective practice of distance education 

13. What is your vision for distance education at UAS? 

14. What degrees or programs do you think are or would be viable for UAS to 
offer at a distance? 

15. What role would you like to play in the future of distance education at UAS? 

16. What role would you like your department to play in the future of distance 
education at UAS? 

17. What concerns regarding distance education do you want everyone to know? 

18. What might the administration do to support distance education throughout 
the three UAS campuses? 

19. In your opinion, what does UAS need to do to make distance education a 
significant part of the UAS program? 

20. In how many courses that you teach locally (traditional in-class format) do 
you use the following technologies: (Please put the number within your most 
recent two semesters) 

J Caucus 
n UAS Online 

□ Blackboard 

□ Television Signal 
_l Internet Resources 
n CD/DVD 

□ Streaming audio or streaming video 

_l Others (please name) 

21. Please add any comments that you feel were not addressed in this survey. 

Note 

Other surveys are available from authors. 
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